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elebrates 40th Anniversary 


(HE presentation of a new four-cent postage 
stamp honoring “The American Woman” was a spe- 


anniversary of the Women’s Bureau. The conference, 
held in Washington, D. C., on June 2 and 3, had as 
its theme “Today’s Woman in Tomorrow’s World.” 
Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor and the Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
» presided. 

lhe conference was designed to honor the achieve- 
ments of women and to stimulate new ideas and 
practical suggestions for their further participation in 
our economic, social, and political life, both nationally 
and internationally. Miss Mary Anderson, who di- 
rected the Women’s Bureau for its first 24 years, was 
an honor guest. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell, in an address at the 
conference banquet, said that unless companies and 
unions “meet domestic needs and international com- 
mitments” by effecting “maximum utilization of 
human resources” through the ending of discrimi- 
natory employment policies toward women, older 
workers, and racial minorities, tomorrow’s expanding 
so-iety will demand further government intervention. 
Under Secretary of Labor James T. O’Connell, at 

opening speech of the conference, set the stage for 
ensuing panel discussions by citing a great need for 





beh more career planning by young girls and greater 
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employer acceptance of mature women’s job abilities 
if the Nation is to meet the manpower challenge of 
the present decade. He focused attention on the need 
to reconcile “the concept of women as the keystone of 
home and family” with their optimum participation 
in the work force in order to maintain our family- 
centered society. 

Dr. Mary I. Bunting, president of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, who moderated a panel consisting of represent- 
atives of labor, industry, government, and education, 
observed that trained talent is our most important 
national resource. Panelists agreed that a young 
woman should proceed to college rather than accept 
a good secretarial job if she has the intellectual 
capacity, since this experience would broaden the base 
for her decision-making and open the way to greater 
personal fulfillment, a larger variety of jobs, and 
higher earning power. 

Margaret Culkin Banning, noted author and mem- 
ber of the Commission on the Education of Women of 
the American Council on Education, cited the work of 
the Women’s Bureau .in eliminating artificial barriers 
between men’s and women’s fields of endeavor while 
continuing to work for standards predicated on dif- 
ferent needs. Mrs. Esther Peterson, legislative repre- 
sentative, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
traced the progress in the status of women since 1920 
through legislation, trade union activities, and the 
combined efforts of women’s organizations and out- 
lined some problems which still need attention. 

Dr. Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs, was the key- 
note speaker on the international programs. Saxton 
Bradford of the Department of State stressed the role 
of women’s groups in extending educational and cul- 
tural contacts around the world. 

Dr. José A. Mora, Secretary General of the Or- 
ganization of American States, sketched the progress 
in the political status of women and efforts toward 
economic and social gains. Mrs. Oscar M. Rueb- 
hausen, chairman of the Women’s Africa Committee, 
discussed her organization’s work with voluntary 
groups in assisting African women to improve their 
social, economic, and political status. 

The United States Delegate to the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women, Mrs. Lorena B. 
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Hahn, spoke on the draft recommendations on mar- 
riage, political rights, law, education, and economic 
matters which the Commission has formulated. 
George V. Allen, director of the United States In- 
formation Agency, cited our country’s direct or people- 
to-people approach toward strengthening world peace 
via cultural exchange contacts. 


EvELYNn S. Spiro. Women’s Bureau. 


Canadian Labour Minister Urges 
New Look at Vocational Training 


A SEARCHING examination of Canada’s voca- 
tional training programs, in the light of present 
social, economic, and industrial conditions, was called 
for by the Honourable Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, in opening the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council. The 2-day meeting, held in 
Ottawa in May, was attended by educational and 
training authorities from the Provinces and representa- 
tives of employer, employee, agriculture, veterans’, and 
women s organizations. 

Mr. Starr called on the Council to recommend 
studies and measures that will realistically meet these 
present-day conditions as they relate both to the man- 
power requirements of Canadian industry and to the 
need for the extension of training facilities and pro- 
grams designed to widen employment opportunities 
for unskilled workers and for those workers who have 
been displaced by technological changes in industry. 

“Unemployment has no easy or ready-made solu- 
tion, but adequate education and vocational training 
is regarded as one of the means to cushion its heavy 
burden on our society,” Mr. Starr stated. 

He added, “Full employment requires, among 
other things, a work force that is basically prepared to 
undertake and successfully perform the jobs which are 
available.” He said this objective demands a well- 
balanced training and educational program to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of professional, skilled, and 
other trained workers; a program to urge young peo- 
ple to remain in school until they have the necessary 
background to undertake further training or employ- 
ment; and shorter-range programs to retrain, up- 
grade, refresh, and rehabilitate those who require such 
training to adjust to changing conditions of employ- 
ment, or because of age or physical condition. 


New Book for College Students 


“FROM CAMPUS TO CAREER,” an illustrated 
guidebook for college students and graduates in the 
liberal arts or general business administration, de- 
signed to give “generalists” some of the facts about 
employment possibilities in a wide variety of fields 
and careers, was published recently by the New 
York State Employment Service. It was developed 
directly out of the experience of the Professional 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, April 1560 
United States 
Percenta 
change fro 
Number or 
Activity ! amount 
Previ- | Year 
ous a 
month 
Employment Service 
New applications. . . 764, 200 8 f 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. .... 253, 800 69 2 
Nonagricultural . . 897, 200 +6 3 4 
Placements: 
Agricultural... . 215, 300 L 60 
Nonagricultural.... 510, 700 +13 
Men... 25. 295, 000 20 
Women. . 215, 600 5 2 
Handicapped. . . 26, 500 17 2 
Counseling interviews....... 162, 400 11 Q 
Individuals given tests... . 162, 100 2 1 
Employer visits... .. 129, 500 14 11 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 
onal. 5... 445 BELG Sea ela 1, 231, 900 11 +43 
Weekly average insured un- 
SIMBIOVMENE. 2... 65... 1. 939, 300 12 110 
Weeks compensated ORR 7, 526, 700 1 
Weekly average beneficiaries 1, 792, 100 9 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 
ment...... eos $32. 50 (4) (3 
Benefits paid... .. $237, 391, 100 Ty 11 
Funds available as of April 30, 
Lt SRS BN ee $6,495,199,100 +1 l 
Veterans 
New applications........ 125, 600 | 15 4 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . 178, 400 +10 13 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 106, 900 +16 10 
Placements, handicapped... . 10,500 | +18 2 
Counseling interviews....... 16, 900 11 19 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees 5 
Initial claims. . . 11, 300 8 11 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment... . 33, 200 | —13 -3 
Benefits paid. ..... $4, 798, 700 16 +2 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Ex-Servicemen ® 
| 
Initial claims... ie eee ee) 22,800 | —22 | 12 
Weekly average:insured un- 
I 55 ox Wa eevee 53,600 | —12 | 16 
Benefits paid... . . $7, 023,900 | —16 | 17 
1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Data on the unemployment compensation programs for Federat civilian 
employees, and er-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. j 


2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
3 Comparable data not available. 
4 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 








5 Data erclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 


credits. : 
6 Data erclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or | 
State programs. 
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CLEARANCE 
SOLVES A MAJOR 
PLACEMENT PROBLEM 


By DONALD L. ROBERTSON, 


Manager, Cambridge Local Office, 
Ohio State Employment Service 


a ] E PLAN to add 1,000, perhaps 1,200 new em- 
ployees within the next 2 months; can you 
find us that number of qualified workers?” The 
speaker was William Barrett, employment manager 
at the Cambridge, Ohio, plant of RCA Victor. His 
question was directed to Donald L. Robertson, man- 
ager of the local Ohio State Employment Service 
ofhice. 

RCA had established its operation in this south- 
eastern. Ohio community in 1953. Originally in- 
tended as a production facility for the RCA line of 
record players, the company later initiated the pro- 
duction of tape recorders, and still later added the 
entire line of RCA radios. 

Starting with a work force of approximately 600 
employees, the company gradually increased employ- 
ment. In 1957, RCA constructed an addition to the 
Cambridge plant which increased its manufacturing 
space by 345,000 square feet. In April 1959, the 
company was confronted with the problem of expand- 
ing its work force by adding 1,000 more employees to 
its payroll within a short period. 

Problems connected with the recruitment, selection, 
and referral of more than 1,000 workers were numer- 
ous. The Cambridge labor market area, which com- 
prises Guernsey and Noble Counties, has a labor force 
of over 16,000. The majority of these new employ- 
ees were to be women for light assembly operations. 
In addition they would work as inspectors, testers, and 
in some phases of parts fabrication. In view of speci- 
fed age limits of 18 to 40, the company and the Em- 
ployment Service agreed that out-of-area recruitment 
would be necessary to obtain the desired number of 
women applicants. 

_job openings for men included numerous profes- 
sional and technical positions; methods engineers, 
electrical engineers, industrial engineers, and elec- 
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Coiled steel is fed automatically into a punch press in the parts 
manufacturing shop at RCA Victor’s new multimillion-dollar 
Cambridge, Ohio, high-fidelity manufacturing center. 


tronic technicians. RCA also needed job-setters, 
screw machine operators, tool] and die makers, ma- 
chine shop inspectors, stock clerks, and material han- 
dlers. The local office believed that some of these 
jobs could be filled by local applicants but decided to 
use clearance for recruiting needed professional and 
technical men. These orders were placed on clear- 
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Applicant registration: Men. . 
Completing registration for work under the direction of David 


Clark (standing), employment interviewer, at the Cambridge 


local office. 


ance at once in order that placement of this category 
of employees could be initiated in advance of the 
recruitment of production workers. 

The State Director of the OSES provided current 
statistics on the availability of applicants within a 
reasonable commuting distance from the plant site. 
Three offices—in Cambridge, Zanesville (25 miles dis- 
tant), and Bridgeport (44 miles distant)—were 
selected as the most logical ones to secure large num- 
bers of workers. 

During the first week of the recruitment campaign, 
an intensive program of publicity was conducted 
throughout the areas concerned. The company ar- 
ranged for schedules of paid advertising, directing 
applicants to report to their local ES office. The 
public relations department of RCA, working with 
the local office managers, was able to secure prominent 
newspaper publicity concerning the scope of the 
planned expansion and the large number of new 
workers that would be needed. Local office managers 
arranged for similar publicity with TV and radio 
stations in their respective areas. 

Initial call-ins for selection and referral were made 
from application files in each local office. However, 
a new source of applicants was provided through the 
extensive publicity campaign. Applicants were being 
referred to the employer at the rate of 40 to 50 per 
day during the initial stages of heavy hiring. The 
schedule for referral was coordinated by the Cam- 
bridge local office which forwarded a weekly schedule 
of referrals for each office at least 1 week before the 
date applicants were scheduled to report. 

The company found it could utilize its own person- 
nel department to better advantage under this system. 
Applicants were screened before referral, and RCA’s 
personnel department knew in advance the exact 
number of applicants to expect and the exact hour 
they were to report. This arrangement enabled com- 
pany interviewers to allot their time more effectively 
in conducting employment interviews, scheduling 
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physical examinations for applicants, and completing 
the induction process for new employees. 

By the end of May the three local offices had int«r- 
viewed 1,045 applicants for RCA employment. Of 
these, 638 had been referred to the company; 571 
were hired and others were being scheduled to start 
work as additional assembly lines were placed in 
operation. 

By the end of May the flow of applicants was show- 
ing a perceptible slowdown and two other offices— 
New Philadelphia and Coshocton (each about 40 
miles distant )—started interviewing and referring ap- 
plicants. The applicant supply also received new 
impetus as a result of a recruitment letter mailed to 
all high schools in the area. 

The local offices were able to maintain the flow of 
applicants according to the employer’s request and 
by the end of June 1,256 applicants had been referred 
and reported hires totaled 876. Early in July the 
company’s goal of 1,000 new production workers was 
reached through the cooperative effort of the five local 
offices. 

The majority of the technical and _ professional 
openings were filled_through the statewide clearance 
procedure. The company expressed its complete sat- 
isfaction with the quality of applicants referred. 

RCA placed a second order for 400 additional 
assembly-line workers with the Cambridge office and 
the recruitment program continued through July and 
August. 

The applicant supply was again increased by a pro- 
gram instituted by the company early in July. Each 
RCA employee was given an explanatory letter which 
outlined reasons for the recent expansion program. 
This letter explained that additional employees were 
to be hired and each present employee was invited 
to recruit applicants among friends or relatives. A 
card was enclosed with the letter, directing all in- 
dividuals recruited by employees to present the card 
at the Ohio State Employment Service office. This 





. ond Women 
Mrs. Lillian Dugan 
Shirley Milner (rear), claims clerk, assist women applicants at 


(left), employment interviewer, and Mrs. 


the Cambridge office in completing application cards for 


employment. 
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Final assembly and test line at RCA Victor’s new plant. 
machining and assembly to assure quality performance. 


program assisted the local offices in meeting RCA’s 
hiring requirement in July and early August. 

July reports (covering 3 months) showed 4,058 ap- 
plicants interviewed, 2,301 applicants referred, and 
1,259 hires. Additional hires were being recorded in 
late July and early August. 

Placements made with this one company during 
May, June, and July, exceeded the total number made 
by the Cambridge office for the entire year of 1958. 
However, in addition to this obvious benefit, the Em- 
ployment Service gained stature in many other re- 
spects. Public relations improved as a result of wide- 
spread publicity which designated the OSES as the 
agency for the recruitment and referral of all new 
employees. Applicants not previously registered with 
the Employment Service filed applications. During 
the May, June, July 1959 period, the Cambridge 
ofice recorded 1,693 new applications; for the com- 
parable period in 1958 new applications totaled 910. 

ther employers, who had anticipated that the Em- 
ployment Service would be devoting all its effort in 
serving RCA were agreeably surprised when the em- 
plover service representatives continued their regular 
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Here four-speed high-fidelity sets receive final inspections for precise 


schedule of monthly calls and were interested in pro- 
viding every possible service. School officials expressed 
their appreciation for the effort made by the Employ- 
ment Service in the referral of all qualified graduates 
who expressed an interest in this opportunity for 
employment. 

Employment Service personnel from each of the 
participating offices gained valuable knowledge con- 
cerning types of employment at the Cambridge plant. 
All personnel engaged in the interviewing and referral 
of applicants were invited to tour the plant and get 
firsthand knowledge of the various production jobs 
and the skills required. 

Finally, neighboring offices were able to place many 
of their applicants in the jobs vacated by those who 
had transferred to RCA. Almost 75 percent of the 
new RCA workers were previously employed, mostly 
in clerical, sales, and service occupations. The pro- 
gram furthered the Employment Service objectives of 
assisting the employer in filling his employment needs 
and in obtaining employment opportunities for quali- 
fied applicants. 











Job Information in the Community 








1. Localizing 
Occupational 
Information 


By MARY S. ARCHERD, Chief, Technical Services 
and EMORY HANCOCK, Labor Market Analyst 


Nebraska Division of Employment Security 


“7 WISH I knew just what kind of jobs to talk 

about with Rex and Helen. You remember 
interviewing them.” This was the school counselor 
talking to the local employment office counselor on a 
winter afternoon. She went on, “And you know it is 
just as important that they find jobs which fit thei 
abilities and at which they can succeed as it is for the 
others in that class who are preparing for professions 
or skilled jobs.” 

The employment office counselor replied, “You do 
have a source of information. Our office gets orders 
every day for entry job workers. The more we know 
about Rex and Helen, the more we can tell an em- 
ployer. Rex and Helen will make a better selection 
of jobs from the information we can furnish. You 
know, I think what we need is something that will 
exchange information between us. Maybe we ought 
to supply specific job information geared to the labor 
market here in Pleasantown maybe we could.” 
Thus the idea for a localized career guide for youth 
was born. 

The shelves in libraries and school counselors’ offices 
are usually well stocked with monographs on jobs and 
career information. This is all excellent material. 
but it is nearly always generalized. The shelf that 
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Local guide pinpoints job opportunities. 


never gets filled is the one that spells out the entry 
jebs for the high school graduate or the high school 
dropout whose need is immediate and cannot be 
ignored. 

First came an analysis of the peculiar situation in 
Nebraska. Each year in the State over 25,000 per- 
sons reach the age of 18. Approximately 10,000 of 
these young people go to college; the remaining 15,000 
begin their careers as part of the labor force. A few 
will remain on the farm or enter the family business, 
but the large majority will compete in the open market 
for jobs that are available in Nebraska for inexperi- 
enced high school graduates. 

Their job search is complicated by an absence of 
industrial concentration in most areas. A large pro- 
portion of the employment opportunities available are 
found in the thousands of small businesses employing 
from 1 to 20 workers, such as drug and grocery stores, 
beauty shops, construction firms, and many others in 
the small towns throughout the State. Nebraska is 
more than 500 miles in length, and large manufac- 
turing firms are found only in Omaha on the eastern 
boundary. 

These facts have far-reaching implications not only 


for the young worker who is, more often than not, | 
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ill «quipped both from lack of experience and skills 
for jobs which may be open to him, but also for all 
have an interest in the future of Nebraska. Nearly 
hal! of the labor force growth during the next 10 years 
will come from young people under 25 years of age. 
t s obvious then that our young people must see an 
attractive future in their home State or population 
loss is inevitable. This means that such natural growth 
in the young worker segment of the population must 
be accompanied by a similar increase in job demand. 
This can be accomplished only by an expansion in 
Nebraska’s nonfarm industries at a greater rate than 
the downward movement in farm employment. 

New jobs will demand the development of new 
skills in a changing work environment. Effective guid- 
ance and counseling of young people, supported by 
practical localized job information, will be a must in 
Nebraska during the next decade. 

lt is common knowledge that the Nebraska farm 
population has been declining steadily for years but 
a survey showed the surprising magnitude of the de- 
cline. The 10-year loss since 1950 totaled approxi- 
mately 40,000, roughly paralleling the increase in non- 
farm employment. Rural communities were losing 
population while urban centers were growing. This 
population change was primarily among young people. 

Here was a ready-made project for the Nebraska 
Division of Employment Security—one that would 
provide tailormade job information adapted to local 
labor market conditions for use in the small rural 
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high schools throughout the State where well de- 
veloped guidance programs do not exist and in local 
offices located in our larger cities where these young 
people were turning for jobs. 

The local office and the administrative office de- 
cided to undertake a career guide specifically designed 
for the two metropolitan areas in the State and another 
for the rest of the State. Local offices were asked to 
suggest jobs that should be included. They were also 
asked to review order files during the past year and 
submit the titles of typical entry jobs. 

To make the occupational statements realistic, local 
office personnel interviewed employers where the sug- 
gested entry jobs existed. The purpose of the guide 
was explained and actual job requirements were 
noted. In some instances, representatives of trade 
associations who could speak for a job which cut 
across industry lines were consulted. These inter- 
views revealed a gratifying interest in the need for 
more effective guidance and placement of young work- 
ers in suitable jobs. Many who were interviewed 
offered valuable data and suggestions; some requested 
copies of the completed guide. 

Data were assembled from all possible sources which 
gave a composite picture of the entry job market, both 
from local office experience and the practical view- 
point of the employer. These data included entry 
wage ranges, hours of work, working conditions, skills 
required, and promotion possibilities. ‘The search for 
information was aimed at getting more than just 




















































































































Information 1s collected from these sources 
INTERVIEWS STATE 
EMPLOYER U.S. OCCUPATIONAL 
ORDER FILES WITH OCCUPATIONAL 
INTERVIEWS INFORMATION 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS INFORMATION 
CAREER GUIDE 
and used here 
LOCAL CIVIC GUIDANCE 
LIBRARIES INDIVIDUALS EMPLOYERS 
| OFFICES GROUPS COUNSELORS 
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facts. It was felt that the value of those intangible 
qualities of personality, dependability, personal habits, 
and character that are so vital for success in a job 
also deserved emphasis. Employers who were con- 
sulted underscored this emphasis. 

The Lincoln Area Guide was completed first. It 
was mimeographed and included 16 job statements, 
about equally distributed between jobs available to 
young men and young women. An introduction ex- 
plained the purpose of the document and a short 
review of the Nebraska labor market prefaced the 
individual statements. ‘The entire Career Guide was 
in looseleaf form so that the individual statements 
could be used separately and additions or revisions 
could be incorporated easily. It proved a wanted 
and useful tool, justifying the continuation of the 
project for the other two areas—Omaha and the re- 
mainder of the State. 

Although basically the same type of document as 
the Lincoln Guide, the Omaha Guide included 31 
occupational statements. It was multilithed and con- 


2. Operation 
“Occupational 


Information 
file” 


By EUGENE L., 





HERE could I find something dealing with 

absenteeism?” “Where is that Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly?” “Where is that pamphlet on 
labor laws?” These are some of the questions asked 
daily by interviewers, counselors, and supervisors in 
employment security agency branch offices. (In Michi- 
gan, local offices are called branch offices.) They 
have seen the information at one time or another, and 
they are sure it’s around the office somewhere. But 
where? This was a problem common to many of our 
branch offices. 

Of course, the way to eliminate the problem is to 
gather, code, classify, and file materials so they are 
easily located. ‘That is exactly what the Occupational 
Research Unit of the Michigan Employment Secu- 
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tained illustrative pictures. The improved app: ar- 
ance added much, we believe, to its acceptance and 
use. 

Tangible evidence that the Career Guide for Youth 
was a practical approach to the problem of youth 
placement appeared from many sources. First. it 
proved an effective aid for local office use. Equally 
important, it is rapidly becoming the needed catalyst 
for improved communication between guidance coun- 
selors and the local offices of the Nebraska Division of 
Employment Security and between guidance coun- 
selors and the young people it was intended to benefit. 

Requests for copies have come from rehabilitation 
counselors, civic planning groups, and privately spon- 
sored trade schools. A request for 150 copies came 
from Iowa for use in high schools adjacent to the 
Omaha labor market area. Omaha schools have 
adopted the Guide as a basic counseling tool. An 
idea born of need has proved its merit and Nebraska 
youth are benefiting. 


BODOH 


Supervisor, Occupational Research Unit, Industrial Services Section 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


rity Commission has accomplished—the development 
of a filing system so that material is easier to locate. 
The system is designed to organize and make available 
for ready reference the information on occupations, 
industries, and Employment Service operations es- 
sential to effective counseling and placement. Such 
information is used by intervieweres, counselors, and 


other branch office personnel in their daily jobs of | 
supplying occupational information to applicants, em- | 
ployers, educators, students, and other groups in the | 


community. 


, - 3 
Using the standard tools of the Employment Serv- 
ice (the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLEs and ¥ 


the STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION MANUAL) 


the unit set out to develop a system for organizing oc- | 
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cupational information materials in the branch offices. 

At this point it appeared rather simple: Classify and 

materials by occupation (DOT) and by industry 

Sut, soon it became evident that this “two 
group file’ alone was not adequate. Many materials 
could not be coded in either group. After careful 
study of the problem, we found the answer in the Em- 
ployment Service Division research reference library. 

Ihe product of 10 years’ development, this library, 

containing enough occupational reference data to fill 

1) file drawers and three bookcases, uses the DOT 

and SIC codes along with a third group which is coded 

by subject categories. With this as a base, we devised 

third group” to more specifically meet the needs 
of branch office operation. For this group an arbitrary 
code number was given to major subject headings 
such as Labor Laws, Census Data, Clearance, Con- 
sumer Price Index, Promotional Materials, Testing, 
and Training. 

he file which was finally developed was divided 
into three sections using “third cut” folders (folders 
whose tabs are one-third the width of the folder 
itself The first section deals with occupations filed 
by occupational code (using the DOT); the second 
section deals with industries filed by industry code 
using the SIC manual) ; and the third section deals 
with information which cannot be coded by occupa- 
tion or industry and is coded by subject. An alpha- 
betical key (index) was then developed so material 
could be easily located in the subject file. 

\ team from the Occupational Research Unit actu- 
installed the file. This required (a) review of 
ccupational information materials found in the 

bi onch office, (b) sorting out duplicate and out-of- 

material, (c) assigning the correct code to the 
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“‘Third-cut’’ folders assist in cata- 
loging information. 


branch office, (b) sorting out duplicate and out-of- 
current and potential material, and (d) filing the ma- 
terial in the proper folder. It was determined such a 
file could be maintained best in a vertical file cabinet 
with the occupational section (center tabs) filed first, 
industry section (left tabs) second, and subject section 
(right tabs) third. 

Each branch office is subsequently responsible for 
maintaining and keeping its file current. This re- 
quires filing of all new material frequently released to 
the field by the State Office, purging out-of-date ma- 
terials, and checking other information sources such 
as newspapers and magazines for new materials. 

As a cooperative measure, a program followup was 
established. The program requires the Occupational 
Research Unit to continually review occupational 
literature to select new items which may be included 
to expand these files as a source of up-to-date occupa- 
tional information. The new materials selected are 
classified, coded, and forwarded to the branch offices 
for addition to their file materials. In addition, 
branch office personnel are given necessary training 
in the effective application of occupational informa- 
tion to the Employment Service program. This re- 
quires constant examination of branch office Employ- 
ment Service activities to determine areas where the 
applied use of occupational information could im- 
prove placement and counseling activities. 

Approximately 48 manhours of staff time were 
needed to complete the first branch office installation 
in August 1958. During the next 8 months, the file 
was installed in 13 other branch offices. Experience 
resulted in a standardized method which reduced the 
installation to approximately 12 manhours of staff 
time. By this method the time-consuming job of 
labeling folders and assembling the file was completed 
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at the State Office prior to the field trip. This per- 
mitted most of the staff time spent at the branch office 
to be devoted to evaluating, coding, and assembling 
the maerials found in the branch office. By this 
method a two-man team could complete an installa- 
tion in | day including normal travel. 

Eventually, most of the “bugs” were “ironed out.” 
The next step toward greater efficiency was the devel- 
opment of a complete prefabricated file to be assem- 
bled at the State Office and forwarded to the branch 
offices with “easy to follow” instructions which en- 
abled each office to make its own installation. In 
October 1959, the first prefabricated file was installed 
successfully by this system. Tabs were typed and 
attached to folders at the State Office to form a skele- 
ton file. To this skeleton file was added Michigan 
Occupational Guides, Michigan Job Briefs, cross- 
reference sheets, and such extra materials (publica- 
tions, etc.) available at the State Office. This skele- 
ton file was then forwarded to the branch office with 
an instruction sheet on the installation procedure, cov- 
ering how to collect and code all additional materials 
possessed by the branch office which should be in- 
cluded in the file and how to maintain it. This new 


system allows the file to be installed in branch offices 
with a minimum of cost. 
These files enabled each branch office to become 





NEED a secretary who has worked in an im- 
port-export office, is familiar with consular in- 
voices, bills of lading, and traffic rates, and can speak 
and take dictation in English, French, and German. 
It would also be helpful if she had a working knowl- 
edge of the teletype machine.” The preceding job 
specification is from 1 of the more than 2,000 job 
orders received annually by the export-import special- 
ists of the New York City Commercial Office of the 
New York State Employment Service. Unusual as 
this employer’s requirements may seem, chances are 
good that the employment office will be able to supply 
his multilingual “jack of all trades,” because the sec- 
tion was designed to cope with this kind of situation. 
The Port of New York has been called the ‘““Ameri- 
can funnel through which general cargo commodities 
flow out to the world’s commercial centers and in to 
this country’s industrial and consumer markets.” Ac- 
cording to estimates of the Port of New York Author- 
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the center for dissemination of occupational inforiia- 
tion to employers, unions, schools, and colleges in its 
community. To date the file has been used to ans\ver 
specific questions of employers who call for occupa- 
tional information, to provide information to college 
students writing research papers, and by branch office 
personnel in preparing presentations to high scliool 
and college groups. However, perhaps the most im- 
portant use of the file to date has been to provide 
accurate up-to-date materials to counselors to help 
applicants make realistic occupational choices. ‘The 
Occupational Research Unit feels that as the branch 
office becomes a center for the dissemination of occu- 
pational information it will gain status in the eyes of 
the community and more placements should ulti- 


mately result. 

The followup study has shown that the occupational 
file is a success. A sign of its acceptance is the num- 
ber of requests received from other offices for this serv- 
ice. Also, the “pilot study” of installing the file on a 
prefabricated basis proved very successful. It is 
planned that the occupational files will be installed in 
all MESC branch offices by July.1960. Further infor- 
mation regarding the file and its installation is avail- 
able from the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission, 7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 


By MELVIN HOLTZ 


Employment Interviewer, Commercial and Sales Office, New York City 


New York State Employment Service 


ity, the Port offers direct employment for approxi- 
mately 430,000 persons. An estimated 26,000 of these 
people are employed by over 2,000 export-import 
firms which play a major role in the Port’s activities. 

The role of the industry became increasingly im- 
portant from the end of World War II through the 
middle and late 1950’s as imports and exports, parti- 
cularly the latter, rose to new heights. As the demand 
for American, products abroad increased, new export 
offices opened and established concerns expanded, 
creating a- need for more and more qualified office 
help. The Commercial Office was called upon to 
assist in locating and supplying the growing number 
of office workers needed. 

Until 1955 there were no special provisions made 
by the Commercial Office to serve the export-import 
industry. All firms were grouped according to the 


product they handled rather than by the functions } 
Thus, j 


they performed in relation to the product. 
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for example, the chinaware importer, jobber, and 
manufacturer were considered to be, for the purpose 
of applicant placement and employer development, a 
homogeneous grouping. As the industry grew, how- 
and a large number of clerical openings were 
received, it became apparent that the importer and 
exporter formed a distinct industry with specific inter- 
ests and needs in common, needs that were dictated 
oe by product but by function. ‘The toy importer’s 

b specifications for a secretary we re seen to be more 
closely allied to the food importer’s than to the toy 

manufacturer's. 

After careful study, it was decided that consolida- 
tion of all import and export firms into one grouping 
would be advantageous to the employer, the applicant, 
and the Employment Service as well. Job openings 
could be worked on with greater speed and efficiency 
than before. The applicant with specialized skills 
would have a larger pool of companies within which 
to market these skills most profitably. It was felt that 

clearer labor market picture would become more 
easily obtainable and make possible more extensive 
service to the industry. Significant trends would be 
more readily identified. 

A diagram of operation was drawn up, and on July 
|, 1955, the plan went into action. Telephone opera- 
tors were instructed to relay all calls pertaining to 


ever, 


The right hand portion is filled in, detached, and returned to the local office. 


export-import to the new export-import section. Re- 
ception counters routed all applicants with experience 
in the industry to the one central location. Applica- 
tion cards were specially tabbed for quick file access. 
A large-scale promotion campaign was set underway 
to notify the industry that we were now geared to 
handle its employment needs; most particularly, in- 
tensive use was made of mail promotion. A two-part 
postal card, one-half of which the employer could mail 
back to the office outlining his personnel requirements, 
was developed for the program and proved very 
successful. 

In a short time, the desired results were discernible. 
An almost immediate increase was noted in the per- 
centage of job openings filled. With a large, central- 
ized pool of readily available, qualified applicants, 
ope nings were filled quickly and efficiently. With few 
exc eptions, notably chinaw are and auto parts, import- 
ers and exporters were willing and eager to hire appli- 
cants with foreign trade experience, regardless of 
product familiarity. The chinaware importer and 
the auto parts exporter required, and still require, 
both foreign trade and product experience. 

A clear picture of the makeup of the industry began 
to emerge. Of more than 2,000 export-import firms 
in the city, comparatively few were of major size, and 
clerical staffs of 100 or more were exceedingly rare. 
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Two major concentrations were noted, the 10-15 
and the 1-2 girl offices. Firms in the latter category 
were often controlled by family ties. The interview- 
ers assigned to the group were successful in establish- 
ing rapport with a large cross section of the industry, 
particularly with those firms employing 10—15 people. 
It was noticed that these employers were constantly 
aware of events, personnel changes, etc., occuring in 
each other’s firms. Demonstrating in their placement 
work a thorough understanding of personnel needs, 
the interviewers were able to gain the confidence of a 
great number of employers and through them to 
expand their knowledge of the industry. Thus, a 
telephone job solicitation to one firm would lead to 
information about openings in other firms. Indeed, 
on occasion, when particularly impressed with an 
applicant's qualifications but having no need for addi- 
tional help, an employer would himself contact busi- 
ness associates in an attempt to locate a suitable 
position. 

Job specifications in the few large firms proved to 
be similar to specifications in other industries, stressing 
general clerical ability and office experience rather 
than export-import background. However, when 
viewed against the industry as a whole, these require- 
ments were the exception rather than the rule. 

The smaller concern almost always requires special- 
ized skills, with the number of skills necessary increas- 
ing in inverse proportion to the size of the firm. Of 
prime importance are bilingual and often trilingual 
ability, particularly for the secretary or stenographer, 
although it is desirable that all employees have some 
facility with at least one other language in addition 
to English, which is essential. The stenographer must 
be able to take and transcribe notes in English and 
either Spanish, German, French, or Italian, listed in 
order of frequency. Requests for Russian, Dutch, or 
Japanese, however, are not entirely uncommon. 
Frequently, the secretary who can take dictation only 
in English but can read and write another language 
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will be placed with an employer who also can speak 
only English but finds it necessary to correspond in 
another language.” In this situation she will be called 
upon to translate both outgoing and incoming mail. 

An occupation which is peculiar to the industry, 
and in great demand, is the foreign clerk, who is 
responsible for the accuracy of all records, invoices, 
bills of lading, and other papers pertaining to mer- 
chandise shipped to and received from other countries. 
He calculates and checks amounts of duty and must 
often handle traffic problems. He translates foreign 
currency into United States currency and vice versa. 
He may carry on correspondence with vendors and 
agents overseas and should be bilingual. In certain 
firms this position has become highly compartmental- 
ized and the request will be for an import clerk or an 
export clerk, each specializing in the paperwork in- 
volved in moving goods either into or out of the coun- 
try. In the very small concern this work will be incor- 
porated into the duties of the secretary. 

The Commercial Office has received more than 
2,000 job openings yearly from the export-import 
industry since the inception of the plan, with the 
exception of 1958, when United States trade with 
other countries fell off sharply. We expect this figure 
to increase because we believe the Port of New York 
will improve its position as the mainspring of the 
economy of the New York metropolitan area. Others 
share in this belief. At the present time, four schools 
in the Manhattan area offer complete foreign trade 
courses on the college level, and bilingual secretarial 
courses may be taken at a number of secretarial schools. 
Plans to redevelop a large area on the east side of the 
financial district as a World Trade Center, including 
a 30- to 70-story World Trade Center Commerce 
Building, are being studied. The Commercial Office 
is preparing to play its part in the growth of the city by 
constantly experimenting with new methods of im- 
proving its services to the employer, the applicant, and 
the public. 
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New Buildings Mean Better Service 





Baltimore . . . 


By ROBERT B. KIMBLE 


Executive Director 
Maryland Department of Employment Security 


ial Be varinge three handsome office buildings, with 
their tastefully landscaped grounds, rise out of 
what just a short time ago were some of the worst 
slums in Baltimore. 

“Private builders already have started construction 
of other buildings in this area, and very soon what 


was once a community eyesore will become one of 


the brightest spots in a city undergoing urgently needed 
rejuvenation and revitalization. 

“The buildings the State has erected, therefore, 
stand as symbols of a gigantic effort, undertaken on 
many fronts, to provide beauty and a renewed vigor 
to the heart of the city of Baltimore.” 

(he speaker was Maryland Governor J. Millard 
Tawes, who, together with Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell, addressed an audience of nearly 1,000 
persons at the dedication early this year of the new 
home of the Maryland Department of Employment 
Security in Baltimore. 

The building is the newest of three State office 
structures to rise in Mount Royal Plaza, the core of 
a much larger urban renewal area on the fringe of 
downtown Baltimore. 

lhe Maryland Employment Security Building in 
Baltimore is perhaps unusual among such buildings 
around the Nation in the extent to which it dominates 


the employment security program in its State, This 
dominance stems from several factors: the consolida- 
tion in one structure of both the State Administrative 
Offices and the Baltimore local office; the designation 
of the Baltimore local office to serve, from this one 
location, the entire city of Baltimore and much of its 
sprawling metropolitan area; and the performance, 
again from this one location, of both the ES and UI 
functions. 

Add to this Baltimore’s natural preeminence in the 
Maryland industrial picture, a position so sovereign 
that the Baltimore local office regularly performs from 
a half to two-thirds of the total local office workload 
in a State that has 19 other local offices, some of them 
quite small. 

The wisdom of concentrating so much in one spot 
can be and has been questioned, but centralization in 
the employment security field to such a rare degree, 
with its inherent ease of control and communication, 
is something of an administrator’s dream. 

Our building is a $5,157,000 structure of six stories 
and basement, rectangular in shape, situated on a 2.6- 
acre site and housing 850 employees in 145,600 square 
feet of usable office space. 

An adjacent parking lot, limited to the use of De- 
partment personnel, accommodates 152 cars. Priori- 








Old . 


A‘ter occupying the first two floors of the factory building at left, the Baltimore local office of the Maryland Department of Employment 
Security moved into its new quarters late in 1959. 


July 1960 


. and new 
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ties for the allocation of spaces were set up by a 
parking lot committee. All supervisory personnel, 
physically handicapped employees, persons lacking ac- 
cess to mass transportation, or those driving car pools 
of fellow employees were given top consideration in 
the interest of fairness to all employees. 

Two exterior concrete canopies off the ground floor 
partially cover claimant waiting areas at opposite 
sides of the building—one for original claimants, the 
other for continued claimants. Both canopies soon 
will be fully enclosed to protect claimants in inclement 
weather. 

The basement houses an employees’ cafeteria seat- 


The Maryland Department's Board of Ap- 
peals hears a case in ifs new hearing 
room. 





The Continued Claims Room on a 
busy day. 


ing approximately 350 persons, a printing shop, a gen- 
eral repair shop, and extensive supply and storage 
facilities. A truck ramp and loading dock abut these 
facilities. 

The local office occupies the first two floors—UI 
functions on the first, and ES functions on the second. 
A public escalator joins the two floors. The adminis- 
trative offices occupy the four upper floors. 

All floors are 261 feet long. The first two are 129 
feet wide, the upper four 109 feet wide. This 20-foot 
differential in width represents an expansion possibility 
for the upper four floors should the future require it, 
a factor provided for in the construction of the build- 
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A partial view of the auditorium, showing the stage and Executive Director Robert B. Kimble addressing Dedication Day guests. 


ing. Many interior wall partitions are movable, per- 
mitting adjustments in room layouts in accordance 
with changing workload conditions. 

There are four self-operated elevators, three for 
passenger use, and one for freight. In addition, an 
escalator links the third and fourth floors, offering 
easy access to Central Office UI units which have 
considerable business between them. 

Special features of interest include: 

An attractive auditorium on the sixth floor with 
raised stage, recessed ceiling spotlights, public address 
system, and comfortable, permanent seats for 435 per- 
sons. The auditorium already has proved of value 
in holding large meetings, something hitherto 
impossible. 

A sizable conference room near the Executive Di- 
rectors office for staff meetings, press conferences, 


el 


An attractive, moderately large, one-room library 
with wall shelving. 

A large training room to seat as many as 300 peo- 
ple. This room has its own public address system 
and a raised speaking platform at one end with 
recessed ceiling spotlights. There is also a_ black- 
board, push-aside pinup board, and pullup projection 
screen all on one wall, arranged one behind the other. 
The room is equipped with accordion curtain dividers 
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which break it into two or three rooms, each with its 
own blackboard. 

A handsome Board of Appeals hearing room with 
trial bench and public address system. 

A separate and specially air-conditioned, humidity- 
controlled room in the Machine Accounting Unit 
housing the computer system. All wiring is under the 
floor, but is readily accessible because the floor 
throughout is divided into small sections which can 
easily be removed. Provisions were made for accom- 
modating more advanced electronic equipment in the 
future. . 

There are numerous other improvements in such 
things as better facilities for testing, counseling, inter- 
viewing, and the benefit rights interview, as well as in 
such intangibles as better lighting and spacing. 

Obviously, mere physical improvements, impressive 
though they may be, would be little short of meaning- 
less without concomitant improvements in service to 
the public. With nearly 170,000 square feet of total 
space made available by the new building—about 
40,000 square feet more than in all three of the De- 
partment’s former Baltimore quarters combined—day- 
to-day operating efficiency has been visibly enhanced. 

Here are some examples: 

Much of the overcrowding induced by cramped 
space in the old quarters has been reduced appreci- 
ably, if not altogether eliminated, in both the ES and 
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Secretary of Labor Mitchell meets the press in the new building’s 
conference room following his Dedication Day address. 


UI divisions. Long lines of waiting claimants, once 
a source of acute embarrassment, have been steadily 
dimishing, despite the fact that as recently as the mid- 
dle of May of this year, the Baltimore local office was 
handling as many as 32,000 continued claims a week. 
Increased emphasis on reporting time also has helped 
in this respect. 

The added space has made possible the installation 
of 26 counters, more than double the number used in 
the former quarters. This has meant a speedup in 
processing claims. 

New desks and chairs have added to the comfort 
of both employees and the public. 

Facilities for the physically handicapped have been 


Minneapolis . . . 


By ARTHUR S. BROBERG 


Manager, Minneapolis Local Office 
Minnesota State Employment Service 


IFTY-FIVE years ago this summer the “State Free 
Employment Bureau” opened its first office in the 
State of Minnesota in the old municipal courtrooms 
of the Minneapolis city hall. “Free Employment 
Found for Many” stated the then existing MINNEAPO- 
LIS JOURNAL in an editorial reviewing the opening 
operations of the new employment office. “Labor 
Commissioner Recommends Enlargement of the De- 
partment” added the newspaper in a further article. 
More than half a century later, after no less than 

a dozen unsatisfactory moves from one location to an- 
other without ever realizing adequate facilities for 
service to the public, the Minnesota State Employment 
Service finally achieved its dream of a permanent 
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provided by ramps leading to elevators inside the 
building. 

The total cost of $5,157,000 for the new structure 
breaks down into $360,000 for land purchase, 
$275,000 for architect’s fees, and $4,522,000 for 
construction. 

The money was made available through Maryland 
Reed Bill Funds and a $4 million self-liquidating bond 
issue, redeemable in 15 years. Amortization will be 
by BES payments in lieu of normal rent, and all costs 
other than normal maintenance will come to an end 
in 15 years. 

The erection of this building in Baltimore cul- 
minated the Maryland Department's building pro- 
gram throughout the State, a program which ove1 
the last several years has seen 12 of the county local 
offices placed in new buildings, the other 7 in reno- 
vated structures, all with air-conditioning, modern 
lighting, and other adequate equipment. All are pri- 
vately owned; most are under long-term lease to the 
Department. 

As in Baltimore, all of the new county buildings 
were designed specifically to meet employment secu- 
rity needs, and some of the contrasts between old and 
new are as striking as in Baltimore. 

The essential image impressed upon us by our new 
home in Baltimore, and our other new _ buildings 
around the State, is one vast improvement—in space, 
lighting, functional layout, opportunities for improved 
service, sheer comfort, and convenience. 

These are the physical foundations for pride in our 
place of work, itself the catalyst to a renewed aware- 
ness of the intrinsic dignity and social worth of our 
program and to an equally important awareness of 
responsibilities for public service which now, more 
than ever, we intend to fulfill. 


office in Minneapolis on February 1, 1960. With 
over a half-million population, Minneapolis, together 
with its twin city of St. Paul, is the gateway to the 
Northwest. It is the industrial hub of an area with 
a quality of skills unmatched anywhere else in the 
Nation. It is the home of such famous names as Gen- 
eral Mills, Minneapolis Honeywell, Minneapolis Mo- 
line, Scott-Atwater, Cream of Wheat, and _ the 
University of Minnesota. 

The need for an employment security building in 
Minneapolis is reflected in the experience of the office 
over the past 10 years. During that period over 
700,000 job placements were made through the office 
and $57 million in unemployment insurance were re- 
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turned to the city’s economy through nearly 2 million 
benefit checks. Over half of all covered employers 
in \1e Minneapolis area use the services of the office. 

ihree years of actual planning went into the new 
building. The plans were begun by Employment Se- 
curity Commissioner Frank T. Starkey and the local 
offic manager. Later they involved detailed actions 
wit! the State Legislature and many consultations with 
civic, labor, and management groups, the Minneapolis 
area Chamber of Commerce, and experts in the fields 
of architectural design and office construction, to 
name only a few. 

Commissioner Starkey’s continuous effort in secur- 
ing necessary legislation was followed by his personal 
cooperation and interest in all phases of the building 
project. Although local office management had some 
rather definite plans for the building based on the 
years of experience with employment service opera- 
tions, it took the commissioner’s wholehearted backing 
of the project to regularly circumvent the seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles which such a 
building program inevitably created. These coopera- 
tive efforts finally resulted in the completion of one 
of the most modern and efficient employment service 
office buildings in the Nation, and a much admired 
addition to the recently redeveloped downtown area 
of greater Minneapolis. 

The new two-story Minneapolis Employment Se- 
curity Building of steel beam and brick construction 
faced with Minnesota red granite was erected in a 
quarter block of desirable land previously occupied by 
several ancient structures condemned and removed by 
order of the Minneapolis Lower Loop Redevelopment 
Authority. The new office is immediately adjacent 
to the city’s financial district. 

The street floor of the office is occupied by unem- 
ployment insurance services. Private offices for em- 
ployer account facilities have a separate main entrance. 
The second floor is occupied by administrative offices, 
special services, industrial placement, counseling and 
testing. Separated from these are the professional, 
clerical, sales, youth, and college placement services, 
also with their own separate main entrance. The 
fully completed basement provides convenient loca- 
tions for appellate hearing rooms, public restrooms, 
conference and training rooms, employee lunchroom 
and facilities, and a storeroom. A subbasement con- 
tains mechanical, heating, and air-conditioning plants 
with the most automatic controls. 


Modern Design 


In keeping with modern civic design, the new office 
is adequately recessed within street and sidewalk 
boundaries and is landscaped with trees, shrubs, and 
other ornamental plantings. One of the exterior 
features is a large replica of the great seal of the State 
of Minnesota carved from a solid block of red granite, 
an integral part of the building. Anodized aluminum 
louvers extend vertically over the west-facing entrance 
sid: of the building. In addition to enhancing the 
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The new building. 





OPEN HOUSE , 





You are cordially invited to 
attend an open house and tour of the new 
Employment Security Building occupied by the 
Minnesota State Employment Service 


APRIL 22, 1960 — 2-7 P.M. 


309 SECOND AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


A. &. BROBERG 
MANAGER 


FRANK T. STARKEY 
COMMISSIONER 


Ps) 











. cordially invited”’ 





Arthur $. Broberg, Minneapolis local office manager and author 
of the article, and his secretary, Marilyn Neuhardt. 
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Main reception point. 





Cashier's desk on first floor. 





Professional, clerical, sales, college, and youth placement section. 
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architectural design of the building, they reduce light 
glare and aid interior heat uniformity in wister and 
air-conditioning in summer. Landscaped _ parking 
facilities immediately adjacent to the building are 
planned for the near future as civic redevelopment 
continues to remove a few remaining condemned prop- 
erties in the area. 

Interior features of the building include polished 
terrazzo floors in all heavy traffic areas, with vinyl 
plastic tile floor coverings in all other locations. On 
the street level, the multicolored, formica-faced count- 
ers were built to management’s specifications to serve 
information contacts and claims for unemployment 
insurance. Theye were designed to permit the ulti- 
mate in flexibility of claims operations and to permit 
adjustment to fluctuations of traffic within the office. 
Specially constructed illuminated signs are suspended 
over the central reception and checkwriting units and 
all claimstaking stations to readily direct claimants to 
points of service. The signs, easily moved and inter- 
changeable for relocation of service points, are com- 
pletely visible anywhere on the main floor without 
causing any obvious distraction from the otherwise 
businesslike appearance of the office. 

Cross-traffic in claims operations, always a problem 
in previous office locations, has been completely elimi- 
nated. Waiting areas are clearly defined and self- 
filing, initial claims, continued claims, checkwriting, 
and interviewing units are all located for efficient re- 
ception of claimants without misdirection or jamming- 
up of otherwise problem areas. A built-in public ad- 
dress system is used to call claimants for desk 
interviews from a central waiting area. A _ sound- 
proofed assembly room immediately adjacent to the 
waiting area is used for group benefit rights interviews. 


Soundproofed Testing Rooms 


Occupational testing facilities on the employment 
service floor were especially designed with built-in 
equipment in soundproofed rooms so that all the 
various jobs tests can be administered to applicants 
under the most desirable and private conditions. The 
entire interior of the building is acoustically treated, 
with modern recessed fluorescent-lighting fixtures and 
complete air-conditioning. : 

The new building has greatly raised employee 
morale. A feeling of pride and dignity among all 
staff members is reflected constantly in many ways 
by their attitudes during each working day. A much 
greater degree of privacy was accomplished for all 
areas involving: placement activity. Additional space 
between desks, together with very effective acoustics, 
gives the office a feeling of quiet which lends itself 
to the confidential discussions between interviewers 
and applicants. The relaxed atmosphere in the office 
is reflected in the fact that rarely are we faced with 
the problem of a difficult applicant; we sometimes had 
to cope with such an applicant in past years under less 
desirable physical working conditions. 

Applicants and claimants have demonstrated im- 
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proved dignity and, even under the heaviest traffic 
co: jitions, there is always evidence of a new order- 
lin -s in office services. Many job applicants who 
pr viously disliked the appearance of the local office 
are now easily attracted to seek employment through 
the Service. 

(off the job, employees proudly explain the modern 
features which have enabled them to improve services 
to the public. 

x many years, the office has had a program of 
inviting employers to visit the office. Our old office, 
located on the 6th floor of a factory building, was in 
no way conducive to attracting the employers and, as 
a result, comparatively few visited the office. The new 
building was given considerable publicity by local 


papers and radio stations and material which was 
mailed out by the local office prior to the open house 
on April 22. The Downtown Council, made up of 
major employers, has been vitally interested in locat- 
ing new office buildings in this redeveloped area and 
the fact that our new building was one of the first, cre- 
ated a much greater interest in our services to the 
community. In the first 2 months in the new build- 
ing, more employers called on the Service in person 
than in the past several years. 

Recognition of the new employment security build- 
ing has been greatly aided by radio and television sta- 
tion WCCO and by feature writer Ed Schaeffer of 
the MINNEAPOLIS STAR AND TRIBUNE. 


Testing as a Factor 
in the Employment Counseling of Youth 


By MAX J. HAYS, Supervisor of Counseling and Services to Special Applicant Groups 
and STANLEY R. SPENCER, Assistant Supervisor 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


HERE is a magic word in the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel vocabulary today. That word is “tests.” 
In fact, tests have so captured our imagination that 
we are eager to discover, by checking our answers to a 
few simple questions on a rating scale, whether we 
will make good husbands, whether we are accident 
prone, or whether we will be successful in social con- 
tacts. Schools take pride in the extent of their testing 
programs. Business firms rely on tests to select the 
workers they will hire, or to determine which depart- 
ment head should be promoted to vice president. 
lt is not surprising then that Government agencies 
in general, and the public employment service in 
particular, also lay great stress on the use of tests in 
serving their clientele. In employment counseling, 
benefits from the use of these psychological devices 
accrue to counselor and applicant alike. They en- 
able the counselor to make a much more precise 
appraisal of the applicant’s characteristics and poten- 
tials than would otherwise be possible. When test 
results are correctly interpreted, the applicant can 
more readily develop a realistic self-concept as a guide 
to the selection of an appropriate vocational goal. 
While thus acknowledging the value of tests in the 
counseling process, we are, nevertheless, concerned at 
he widespread overemphasis on tests which we see 
on every hand, and at the danger of their misuse by 
persons lacking an awareness of the limitations of 
tests 


Che GENERAL ApTITUDE TEsT BaTTERY is currently 
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the best available multifactor aptitude test for occu- 
pational prediction. Although widely used with all 
applicant groups, its most frequent use by the employ- 
ment service counselor is in connection with the serv- 
ices he provides to inexperienced youth, particularly 
those high school seniprs who plan to enter the labor 
market upon graduation. 

The most feasible means of serving this group of 
young people is through a cooperative school-Employ- 
ment Service program conducted on the school prem- 
ises. Such a program is currently in operation in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. The 
public employment service welcomes the opportunity 
to provide these services to the schools since it pro- 
vides access to large numbers of readily placeable 
young job applicants who can be registered and 
tested on a more or less mass basis. Furthermore, 
readily available school records help to expedite the 
counseling process. 

Schools, likewise, hold the Employment Service 
cooperative program in high regard. Frequently, 
however, they consider testing to be the most impor- 
tant phase of the program, possibly due in part to the 
emphasis which employment service counselors place 
on the GATB in their discussions with school offi- 
cials. Many employment service counselors have ex- 
perienced a ready willingness on the part of school 
officials to release students from classes for the 2%4- 
hour period required for the administration of the 
GATB. However, they may have found school offi- 
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This chart, used in inservice training of counselors in Wisconsin, shows that aptitude tests and interest inventories contribute to only 


two of at least eight factors considered in individual appraisal. 


equal attention. 


cials reluctant to permit sufficient time during school 
hours for adequate counseling interviews. While the 
counselor may desire a schedule devoid of time limi- 
tations, in which he and the student can explore 
career plans, the school may insist on a rigid schedule 
of two interviews per 50-minute class period for this 
purpose. Furthermore, it may not always be possible 
to arrange for subsequent interviews at the school. 

Confronted with this situation, the counselor almost 
certainly will spend much, and perhaps most, of the 
available time in a review of the GATB occupational 
aptitude patterns for which the applicant qualifies. 
Other factors may be passed over lightly or completely 
ignored. It is not suggested here that there is any- 
thing wrong with discussing the test results with the 
counselee. A discussion of his aptitudes should con- 
stitute a learning process for him. Care should be 
taken, however, lest he attribute more weight to the 
test results than was intended by the counselor. 

To avoid this possibility, many counselors have found 
it advisable to begin with a discussion of the counselee’s 
interests, ambitions, and goals in relation to his past 
school and work experiences, personal characteristics, 
and socioeconomic factors. As the need arises, occu- 
pational requirements, job outlook, and steps necessary 
for entry into appropriate fields of work are intro- 
duced. Information from test results are then injected 
into the discussion to validate the appropriateness of 
goals tentatively chosen, or to introduce additional 
fields for consideration. 

The counselor and the applicant should understand 
that in choosing a vocational goal, a person is making 
one of the most important decisions of his life. He is 
choosing much more than the kind of work he will 
perform. His decision will very likely determine where 
he will live and in what manner, the friends he will 
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As the chart indicates, occupational information should receive 


choose, perhaps even the girl he will marry. He is, in 
fact, choosing an entire way of life. This is true in 
spite of the frequently heard advice that youth should 
keep vocational plans flexible so that they may be able 
to adjust to industrial and technological changes. ‘The 
choice must at least lead down a broad road in a 
single direction. Ultimately he must select not only 
a specific occupation but also a specific job in that 
occupation. 

Since each counselee has his own unique set of 
specific likes and dislikes, ambitions, physical and 
mental abilities, and emotional and attitudinal char- 
acteristics which differentiate him from all others, it 
is obvious that choosing the career in which he will 
find success and satisfaction is far from simple. ‘There 
is no shortcut in the process; it is of necessity time- 
consuming. Although the counselor may save some 
time by explaining the significance of test results in a 
group session, it is imperative that adequate individual 
interviews follow. 

The effective use of tests as a factor in the counsel- 
ing of youth will depend largely upon the competence 
of the counselor, It is difficult to see how the coun- 
selor can be expected to make wise use of our excellent 
testing tools if he knows little or nothing about the 
psychology of individual differences, and of tests and 
measurements. “Since there is currently a shortage of 
adequately trained guidance personnel, it frequently 
is necessary for State Employment Services to hire 
persons not fully trained in this field. Gaps in their 
knowledge must then be filled through intensive in- 
service training courses, supplemented by outservice 
college courses. In either type of training, it is es- 
sential that the counselor gain an appreciation of the 
proper relationship of tests to the other factors in- 
volved in the counseling process. 
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1e chart on page 20 emphasizes that aptitudes 
con titute only one of at least eight factors to be con- 
sid’ ed in an evaluation of a counsellee’s vocational 
str. igths and weaknesses, and the aptitude test is but 
one of several sources of such information. 

(one of the most important factors for consider- 
ation in career planning concerns occupational and 
job outlook information. Since local Employment 
Service offices, through their day-to-day operations, 
have ready access to the most complete and current 
information available on employment trends, job re- 
quirements, and career opportunities, considerable 
emphasis, quite understandably, is given to this kind 
of information by employment counselors. It is an 
area in which the Employment Service, more than any 
other agency, is the chief authority in the community, 


and therefore can make a major contribution to youth 
and to school guidance personnel. The part which 
such information should play in the career planning 
of youth must be given major emphasis by school and 
Employment Service counselors alike if realistic voca- 
tional choices are to result. 

Because of the current impetus given to counse- 
lor training in courses subsidized under the National 
Defense Education Act, we may expect to see vastly 
improved guidance programs for youth. With the 
expansion in school guidance activities and with in- 
creasing emphasis on the maximum utilization of the 
manpower talents of the Nation, will come an even 
greater need for an effective Employment Service- 
school counseling program. It will need to be more 
than a testing program. 


Industrial Development 
and Community Relations 


By EARL W. DAVIS 


Industrial Relations Representative, Administrative Staff 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


a” occupational censuses as conducted by the 
Idaho agency and local community organiza- 
tions have strengthened the industrial development 
and community relations program of the Employment 
Security Agency. Community interest in industrial 
development has expanded rapidly since the end of 
World War II. Today this development is one of the 
most important community endeavors in which our 
agency has a part. Government encouragement for 
the dispersal of defense activities out of metropolitan 
or potential target areas has given added impetus to 
local communities in industrial development activities. 
Idaho’s growing population and increased urbaniza- 
tion have further accented the importance of com- 
munity industrial development. 

In 1955 a group of businessmen in the Boise area 
banded together to explore the possibility of establish- 
ing an industrial development corporation. Repre- 
sentatives from the two neighboring communities of 
Nampa and Caldwell were invited to participate in 
these discussions, and as a result, incorporation was 
finally achieved. ‘Through capable leadership, this 
industrial development corporation succeeded in 
weathering the usual initial problems and trials of any 
community endeavor. The growth of this organiza- 
tion has been rapid and its success beyond expectation. 
It now covers all of southern Idaho and one adjoining 
county in eastern Oregon, and is known as the Idaho 
aid Eastern Oregon Industrial Development Council. 
The council employs a full-time industrial develop- 
ment representative, with office space and clerical help. 
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Recognizing that industrial development proceeds 
on accurate, up-to-date information, the officials of 
the council determined that their first job was to 
compile pertinent data concerning their towns and 
surrounding areas. The president of the council con- 
tacted the Idaho Employment Security Agency to 
determine what types of labor market information 
were available through this agency. Meetings were 
then arranged to review available information and 
discuss how it could be supplemented with the addi- 
tional data they believed would be essential to their 
industrial promotion efforts. Considerable discussion 
with the leaders of the council resulted in the agree- 
ment that they would need information on the 
following: 

1. A list of the business firms in the area by indus- 
trial code grouping. 

2. A list by occupational code of all occupations in 
the area from unskilled labor up through management. 

3. An analysis showing occupations in each major 
industry in the area. 

4. A breakdown of occupations by sex. 

5. An analysis of seasonal demands by occupations. 

At the conclusion of these discussions, the Idaho 
Employment Security Agency agreed to attempt to de- 
velop some method of obtaining the desired informa- 
tion. After experimenting with several questionnaires 
and securing helpful suggestions from the national and 
regional offices of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
we were ready to attempt our first complete occupa- 
tional survey. Asa result of discussions with educators 
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FROM LETTERS OF APPRECIATION 


Two of our committees have—through unanimous ac- 
tion—asked me to express the sincere and continued appre- 
ciation of the Greater Boise Chamber of Commerce for the 
Occupations Survey undertaken by your agency in 1957. 
We have used it in many ways since it was published—for 
education, metropolitan planning, and industrial commit- 
tees. In addition, we have supplied many industrial pros- 
pects and market researchers with copies of the original 
study and report. 


Our Executive Committee ... unanimously accepted the 
recommendation of the Industrial Development Committee 
to call upon you to authorize the undertaking of another 
survey of this type during 1960. 


We recognize that programing a study of this type is not 
a simple matter with so many other services being offered 
by you and your staff; however, if it is at all possible, we 
sincerely recommend that full consideration be given to 
making the study later this year—in the fall. In this way, 
the data developed could be correlated with the Decennial 
Census of 1960.... 


—ROGER B. McGINNIS, General Manager, Boise Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
x « «* 


. my Board of Directors... unanimously approved 
updating the Occupational Census taken in 1957 by the 
Chamber and the Employment Security Agency. 

After a great deal of discussion which was aimed at show- 
ing why the census was needed by the Chamber and how it 
was used by the schools and by industrial and business pros- 
pects, my Board of Directors approved participation and 
cooperation of the Chamber in regards to payment of 
mecessary postage, contacting firms to be sampled, etc. 

Personally, I am very pleased with this action as the 
1957 Occupational Census has been most useful to the 
activities of my Industrial Development Committee, and 
shall be looking forward to having this information 
brought up to date. 


—ROBERT W. SARLES, Manager, Nampa Chamber of 
Commerce. 
x *k * 


The Caldwell Chamber of Commerce would like to ex- 
press their appreciation to the Employment Security Agency 
for making available the Employment Survey in 1958. This 
study has been of considerable value to the Chamber of 
Commerce here in Caldwell .... 


We would like to request that there be another survey 
made similar to the one made in 1958 during the fall of 
this year so that we can use it in conjunction with the 1960 
census . 


—ROBERT B. PURCELL, Secretary-Manager, Caldwell 
Chamber of Commerce. 


and business leaders, we added two more items to our 
original list of desired information. These were: 

1. An estimate by each firm of the number of addi- 
tional people needed, by occupation, 3 years from the 
time of the survey. 

2. The vocational plans of the high school seniors in 
the area. (The Idaho State Department of Voca- 
tional Education agreed to obtain this information for 
US. ) 

During these discussions we worked closely with 
community leaders and top management officials with 
some of whom we had had little or no prior contact. 
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These discussions brought out many questions and 
comments concerning the labor market and employ- 
ment problems. We had numerous opportunities to 
mention or briefly discuss our services. As a result 
there is growing recognition of the capabilities of the 
Idaho Employment Security Agency and its hich 
standard of performance. 

The occupational study was made a project of the 
Industrial Committee of the Boise Chamber of Com- 
merce. During the survey, a constant barrage of pub- 
licity was conducted by radio, newspaper, and 
television. Each chamber of commerce committee 
chairman was asked to encourage his commitee mem- 
bers, during each meeting, to respond to survey ques- 
tionnaires. Each issue of the chamber of commerce 
paper carried a report of the progress being made. 
Response to these efforts amazed even the most opti- 
mistic. The Chamber of Commerce Industrial Com- 
mittee made personal followup contacts with the 
nonrespondents. By the end of 4 months, we had com- 
pleted reports from 90.6 percent of the firms in the 
Boise area, including all major market employers. All 
employers were advised that their reports were confi- 
dential and that no individual firm information would 
be revealed. Employer reports were forwarded to our 
research and statistics department. Information was 
coded and analyzed, and charts were developed to 
show the information gathered. 

When the results of this first survey were released, 
there was immediate public response. Newspapers re- 
viewed the publication and commented on the neces- 
sity for and value of this type of information. The 
Idaho Employment Security Agency received many 
telephone calls and letters from local business people 
and organizations commending this program. Com- 
ments received by telephone, letter, and personal con- 
tact expressed satisfaction that our agency could 
provide this type of service. 

This survey aroused interest throughout the State. 
Before the Boise survey was completed, the Idaho 
Employment Security Agency had received requests 
from other communities to conduct similar surveys in 
their areas. ‘Twenty-six such requests were even- 
tually received, involving 32 counties. Each of these 
requests required contacts with community leaders, 


‘chambers of commerce officials, service clubs, and the 


like. In each case, talks were given to one or more 
group meetings to explain the project. We encoun- 
tered no negative or indifferent response. There are 
now 10 separate incorporated organizations for in- 
dustrial development in Idaho, where none existed in 
1955. Others are being formed. We are receiving 
requests from many of the communities to update 
some of the first surveys made. 

While it is not possible to measure the community 
relations value of these surveys, their beneficial effect 
can hardly be exaggerated. In each community or 
area of the State where there is industrial promotion 
activity, our local office managers are either active 
members of or consultants to such organizations. Our 
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loca’ office managers and State staff members are 
rece:ving a steadily increasing volume of industrial 
inquiries from business firms in Idaho and in other 
Stats. More and more frequently our people are 
being asked to participate in meetings with representa- 
tives from prospective new industries. Good com- 


munity relations have always been stressed in our 
agency programs. We believe that these surveys have 
been of substantial assistance in this regard and are 
increasing participation in local economic develop- 
ment organizations in the form of a new promotional 
tool for our local office managers. 


Green Bay Obtains Personnel Through ES 


By MATHIAS F. SCHIMENZ 


Chairman 


Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


¢ ew city of Green Bay, Wis., took a significant 
step forward in October 1958 when the common 
council voted to give the district office of the Wiscon- 


sin State Employment Service responsibility for the. 


recruitment of all noncivil service city employees. This 
action saved community taxpayers money, and relieved 
city officials of pressures from favor seekers. Here’s 
how this all came about. 

lhe seed for the cooperative program was planted 
when Ray Larson, WSES manager in Green Bay, out- 
lined his plan to the mayor. At subsequent meetings, 
details and scope of the plan were discussed and the 
following points emphasized: 

|. WSES represents the largest single source of job 
applicants in the city, covering all types of occupa- 
tions, including professional, technical, clerical, skilled, 
senuskilled, and unskilled. 

2. Well trained WSES interviewers would handle 
the screening and selection of qualified applicants for 
the variety of occupations required to run a city of 
60,000 people. 

}. Aptitude and proficiency tests could be used by 
the WSES to refine selection for jobs in city govern- 
ment. The WSES has available more than 500 spe- 
cific aptitude tests which have been validated and 
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recognized by leading test authorities and used ex- 
tensively by government and industry throughout the 
United States. 

4. If applicants with the required skills—usually 
highly specialized—were not available locally, they 
could be recruited by the WSES through an affiliated 
nationwide network of 1,800 local employment offices, 
27 of which are located in Wisconsin. If necessary, 
the WSES could advise the city personnel department 
where specialized skills might be available in the Na- 
tion, and assist in arranging recruitment itineraries 
and advance publicity. 

5. The impartial position of the Employment Serv- 
ice would minimize any charges of favoritism in city 
hiring. 

6. Final selection and the hiring decision would still 
be in the hands of the city department head concerned. 

7. The WSES office gathers labor market informa- 
tion on an area, industry, and occupational basis. This 
includes data on employment and unemployment 
trends, demand and supply of labor by occupations, 
labor market outlook, wages, labor turnover, and re- 
lated factors. Such information is useful in all phases 
of city planning. 

The mayor called together all the city department 


Green Bay’s Mayor R. P. Denissen (left) 
confers with WSES local office man- 
ager, Raymond E. Larson, concerning 
operation of the 100 perceni person- 
nel placemeni service to the cify. 
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heads and the local office manager explained the de- 
tails to them. The city officials accepted the plan but 
felt that approval of the common council was desir- 


able before further action was taken. The mayor 
asked the local office manager to prepare a letter de- 
scribing the facilities and services available through 
the WSES. It was read at a regular meeting of the 
council and accepted that very night. 

Before actually putting the plan into effect, the local 
office manager arranged for each city department head 
to tour the Green Bay office and to personally meet 
staff members, especially the placement interviewer, 
with whom each would usually deal. 

Since October 1958 the plan has functioned to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. It was given complete 
endorsement and continued by Green Bay’s present 
mayor, Roman P. Denissen. This was a significant 
testimonial to its acceptance and effectiveness. 

From October 1958 to the present time, the Green 
Bay WSES has selected and referred workers to fill 
121 noncivil service job openings with city depart- 
ments. WSES applicants filled jobs as meter maids, 
garbage collectors, park attendants, general office 
clerks, stenographers, char-women, incinerator fore- 
men, building custodians, bridge tenders, swimming 
pool attendants, swimming instructors, and_play- 
ground instructors. 

In reviewing the program, Mayor Denissen recently 
said: 

“It is approximately 1 year since the city of Green 
Bay started using the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. Since I took office in April 1959, my observa- 
tion has been that the services we obtain through the 
State Employment Service are of tremendous asset to 
the city of Green Bay. In checking with my depart- 
ment heads, I find that the quality of personnel has 
greatly improved. Many times in the past a certain 
amount of politics has entered into the selection of 
personnel. I find that under the new arrangement, 
politics seldom affects our employment program.” 

This is the story of a public agency which has met 
the personnel needs of employers in Green Bay in other 
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The new quarters of the Green Bay WSES 
are located on the fifth floor of the 
recently completed city hall, which 
makes it convenient for WSES staff 
to work with city officials. 


job-servicing respects for over 40 years, now making 
complete placement and labor market information 
available in the city administration. 


AT Press TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
Placement Center and is the first of its kind in the 
job opportunities information program of the State 
agencies. 

This 90-page book points out that although engi- 
neers, physicists, chemists, architects, and other spe- 
cialists are actively sought out by employers, many 
“generalists” reach graduation without any clear idea 
of the next step—the search for a job. As a result, 
they often wind up in fields in which they are never 
really satisfied, or which do not utilize to the full 
their abilities and talents. However, the long-term 
outlook for generalists is favorable and there is a 
srowing realization of the need for men and women 
with a sound general education. 

Alfred L. Green, Executive Director of the Divi- 
sion of Employment, State Department of Labor, said 
the book should serve as a valuable reference not only 
for students, parents, and guidance counselors, but 
also as an aid to employers in planning recruitment and 
training programs and in analyzing job specifications 
and educational requirements. 

The fields examined in the book include advertis- 
ing, television‘and radio, education, market research, 
publishing,. social work, management, sales manage- 
ment, industrial relations, and personnel management. 
In addition, 80 beginning jobs open to liberal arts 
graduates in a variety of fields are listed and described 
in terms of qualifications, duties, and prospects. 

Copies of “From Campus to Career” have been dis- 
tributed without charge to schools, libraries, nonprofit 
placement and guidance agencies, and selected com- 
munity organizations and individuals. 
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Displays 
| Tell of DES 


‘ACH year the Rhode Island Department of Em- 

ployme nt Security presents the story of its serv- 
ices through the medium of exhibits. Technical as- 
sistance from the Visual Services Section of the De- 
partment of Labor has served as a guide for the crea- 
tion of attractive and effective exhibits by the agency. 

Our “DESplays,” as we call them in the Rhode 
Island Department of Employment Security, provide 
a means of publicizing DES programs and services to 
industry, labor, and the general public. 
They have also intensified our participation in con- 
ferences of community agencies and industry groups. 


business, 


Putting Ideas Into Practice 


In August 1957, the Boston regional employment 
security office asked the Rhode Island agency to build 
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Programs and Services 






By RUTH M. EDDY 
Publicity and Advertising Specialist 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


a display for a Business Opportunity Clinic sponsored 
by the Small Business Administration in September. 
This presentation of the Employment Service pro- 
gram was to be consolidated with a Department of 
Labor exhibit. Based on the display guide received 
from Washington, our staff artist constructed a display 
containing nine peg boards mounted on tubular legs set 
up in an “S” curve. 

For smaller areas, the Rhode Island agency con- 
structed wooden panels of various sizes with easel 
backs painted in pastel shades of green, gray, coral, 
blue, and yellow. Colored map tacks were used to 
secure materials. 


Cooperation With Community Agencies 


During the past year, the Department of Employ- 
ment Security has been invited to participate in 
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Diversity of job openings is the theme of this exhibit in the Pawtucket local office window of the Rhode Island DES. 
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A construction theme is featured in this Rhode Island Exposition display. 
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The view-graph machine depicts job application, testing, 


and referral. 


exhibits at the Annual Eastern Seaboard Apprentice- 
ship Conference in June 1959, the National Conven- 
tion of Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths of 
America in October 1959, and the Rhode Island Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Aging in January 1960. 

Our exhibits in cooperation with community organ- 
izations have given us an opportunity to distribute 
literature aimed at the particular audience attending 
the conference. In some cases, tangible results have 
been seen in specific job orders or requests for indus- 
try services. Where results are intangible, we feel 
our displays have been an excellent source of good 
public relations for the agency. 

Costs have been kept down through the use of 
unusual materials such as turkey wire, burlap, and 
egg cartons; by the preparation of display units which 
can be used in several different exhibits; and by 
construction of the displays by our artist and mainte- 
nance workers. 

Man-hours consumed by our artists in the creation 
and production of these exhibits are integrated into 
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his regular schedule of public relations projects. 
However, quality is never sacrificed for haste, since 
the agency feels that it is important to create a favor- 
able impression of our programs and services through 
well-executed displays. 


Designing Displays for Flexibility 


Our exhibits are designed for flexibility. Thus, it 
has been possible to combine a section of one display 
with that of another, so that it is not always neces- 
sary to build a completely new display with each 
opportunity to exhibit. 

For instance, in our display at the Eastern Seaboard 
Apprenticeship Conference we wanted to highlight 
our aptitude testing program. Our artist illustrated 
testing procedures on cardboard, and a triangular 
wooden frame was constructed to hold these sketches. 
This frame was set on a portable table covered with 
burlap. A sign promoting our aptitude testing pro- 
gram was placed on a background of turkey wire 
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att: hed to the back of the frame, and a geometric 
desi'n was suspended from the center of the frame 
by owels. 
tota ed about $10. 

\is testing exhibit was also used at the Jewelers’ 
Co: vention in conjunction with our picture vision 
machine, which resembles a 21-inch console television 
set. ‘This machine, which projects slides, was pre- 
viously used in our Benefits section. At the Jewelers’ 
Convention, 16 slides of 6 seconds each traced our 
employment office procedure from job application to 
job referral. Color photographs for these slides were 
made by a member of the Employment Service staff. 
By using the testing display, the only additional cost 
connected with the Jewelers’ Convention was for color 
film and processing. 

A display at Springfield last fall in cooperation with 
the Rhode Island Development Council was to be 
housed in the Rhode Island building. Our artists built 
the exhibit around a theme of the Independent Man, a 
statue atop our State Capitol. 
was used for drawings of the statue and the Capitol 
building. ‘To create a three-dimensional effect, 10 
pieces of artwork were suspended by wire from a 
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The cost of materials for this display 


Laminated cardboard: 





square metal frame. The frame was reinforced with 
heavy wire across the top. (See photo on this page.) 

Our artist used colored rice paper for pen-and-ink 
drawings of Rhode Island manufacturing concerns. 
He added other colors with pastel chalk. 

Since the display was built in sections, it was easily 
portable. However, when set up, it was 10 by 6 feet. 
Literature was laid out on a table covered with burlap 
in front of the display. In addition, a representative 
from our agency was on hand to answer inquiries. 

This exhibit was seen by an estimated quarter of a 
million people during the 8-day Eastern States Exposi- 
tion last fall. 


Construction Theme Used to Advantage 


When the Providence Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce offered our agency a rent-free front display 
window in their exhibit at the railroad terminal last 
November, we were asked to make our display as 
interesting and unique as possible. This was prime 
space, with average monthly station traffic estimated 
at 400,000. Cost of this front case to private industry 
is $175 per month. 

Our artist erected a paper fence to announce the 
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A display at an exposition utilizes a 21-inch console set with slides showing local office activities. 
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Egg cartons form the backdrop of a Rhode Island exhibit highlighting State Employment Service placements. 


Department's upcoming display, and placed knotholes 
in the fence at eye level. A sign on the fence read 
“Display Under Construction.” ‘This aroused the pub- 
lic’s interest so much that we decided to use a con- 
struction theme for the actual exhibit. 

The building of a sound economy in Rhode Island 
through DES services to labor and industry was em- 
phasized in the completed display. Earthmoving con- 
struction toys were borrowed from a local toy com- 
pany; gravel was used for the floor covering; and 
pastel chalk artwork depicted “sidewalk superintend- 
ents’ looking over a fence at the construction work. 

A small view-graph machine was borrowed from the 
local U.S. Army recruiting office, and the slides we 
had shown at the Jewelers’ Convention were used. 

See photo on page 26. ) 


Egg Cartons and Services 


Since the Exposition feels that a saturation point 
is reached with the viewing public after 2 or 3 months, 
the agency changed its exhibit in January. 

Egg cartons were used for an unusual backdrop 
in our second display. These were purchased for 
about $3 from a wholesale distributor. A sign out- 
lined facilities available to employers and applicants 
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through the State Employment Service. 
on this page. ) 

Display stands were constructed to hold testing 
equipment, a copy of the Dictionary oF OccuPa- 
TIONAL TITLES, and DES publications. Clippings from 
advertising sections of newspapers provided the floor 
covering. Sketches of applicants placed in jobs by the 
State Employment Service were drawn on cardboard, 
and case histories were attached. 

Proof of this display’s effectiveness came from an 
employer who was reminded of our services through 
the exhibit. The result was another successful place- 
ment. 

In one display designed for our ell-shaped Paw- 
tucket office window, we emphasized the variety of 
job openings:., Architectural models and plans were 
loaned to us by a building concern, a road sign was 
borrowed from a construction company, and equip- 
ment used in our placement office was incorporated 
in the display. (See photo on page 25). 

The Rhode Island Department of Employment Se- 
curity is looking forward to use of the new public em- 
ployment service symbol developed by the Department 
of Labor. We feel that this symbol can serve as an 
integral part of the many different displays we may be 
called upon to create in the near future. 


(See photo 
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Open Letter to the College Graduates of 1960 


THE following letter by Secretary of Labor 
chell to college graduates is reproduced for local 
e information. Employment security offices may 
to publicize its contents and also use the infor- 
ion in counseling. 
* * * 


My congratulations to each of you, the college 
graduates of 1960. The education you have just 
completed will serve you in many ways: it will afford 
a better opportunity for satisfying and rewarding 
employment; it will point the way to a fuller per- 
sonal life; it will help you fulfill your highest 

‘ential and thereby advance the best interests of 
your country. . 

[he vitality of the American economy remains a 
sound basis for confidence. Recently the total pro- 
duction of goods and services surpassed a_half- 
trillion dollars for the first time in history. More 
Americans are employed at higher rates of pay than 
ever before. Consumer spending is at an all-time 
nign. 

am confident that, as the population of the 
(nited States increases and its productive capacity 
expands, new and greater achievements will be 
recorded. The Labor Department estimates that 10 
vears from now the production of goods and services 
in this country should reach three-quarters of a tril- 
lion dollars—a 50 percent increase that would enable 
he standard of living to rise by 25 percent, despite 

rge population increases. 

Our present high standard of living has been 
senerated by dramatic advances in technology, and 

the growing knowledge and skill of the men and 
women who produce our goods and services. The 
promised prosperity of the new decade will entail 
even greater technology, learning, and skill. 

For this reason your education is your basic asset. 
in my many talks with employers around the Nation, 
| have been impressed with the growing premium on 
quality. The jobs in greatest demand are those 
requiring the highest degrees of skill and learning. 

Che 1960 graduating class is one of the largest in 
story. American colleges will award about 400,000 
bachelor’s degrees and about 85,000 graduate degrees. 
This is fortunate for the Nation, because we will face 
an increasing need for young people in the “career 
development age” (25 to 34), and most of you will 
be in this age group by the time you are firmly 
established in a field of work. 

Che dedication you have applied to your studies 
vill have a tremendous bearing on your job op- 


portunities in today’s market. Some of you may 
want to continue your college education. I urge 
you todo so. There is a great and growing need for 
men and women with higher university degrees. 
Advanced training in your specialty will bring sig- 
nificant returns in earnings and career opportunities. 

Average starting salaries for men with bachelor’s 
degrees are from about 3 to 5 percent higher than in 
1959. The average is now around $450 a month: 
engineering graduates can generally expect to re- 
ceive higher starting salaries while liberal arts 
graduates will probably receive less. 

The earnings of women continue their upward 
trend, although women college graduates—most of 
whom enter the teaching profession—generally 
receive beginning salaries below those paid to men. 

I have been informed that more recruiters are 
visiting college campuses this year than last and 
that they have become increasingly selective. The 
fact that many jobs are available 1s of little value 
unless you can find the right one in terms of your 
training, aptitudes, and interests. By all means make 
full use of your college placement office—it may pre- 
vent you from making a costly mistake in choosing 
your career field. Many sources of detailed informa- 
tion and assistance are available to you. One useful 
source, which you may find in your college place- 
ment and counseling offices, is the Department of 
Labor’s Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

Another important source of help for the job 
seeker is the local public employment office. These 
offices are part of an integrated nationwide system, 
and Government placement personnel may be able 
to help you find a job in another region of the 
country if the position you are seeking isn’t avail- 
able in yourown community. Last year, for example, 
public employment offices filled 153,000 jobs in the 
professional and managerial occupations. Job open- 
ings are listed now in a wide variety of occupations— 
including engineers, social welfare workers, teach- 
ers, trained nurses, natural and social scientists, 
technical writers, draftsmen, secretaries, and labora- 
tory technicians. 

While the listings in public employment offices 
by no means represent the total of employers’ needs, 
they are indicative of some of the types of workers 


in demand. 


Secretary of Labor 
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